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“ THE ORDEAL OF THE SPINNET.” 


CHARLES CARROLL. 


TRUTH, the profounder thinkers maintain, is in its 
nature simple and integral, not multiform. As the | 
researches of modern physics tend more and more | 
to bring the varied phenomena of nature under ever | 
simpler classifications and ascribe them to some | 
simple original force; so, in the moral world, the di- 
rection of the best thought is towards unity and| 
reconcilement—not diversity. The various depart- | 
ments of intellectual and zsthetic culture, however | 
different in their subject-matter, show a singular | 
agreement in their laws, so that the principles of the | 
one, when re-stated with a slight change of phraseol- | 
ogy or illustration, are often true of the other. | 
However manifold its facets, and in whatever op-| 
posed directions it sends its rays, the central jewel, | 
truth, we may suppose, is always and throughout the | 
same. | 

It is, then, with a more than fanciful analogy that | 
we may use the facts of one art and science as illus- | 
trations in dealing with another; and what to the 
careless eye is merely a poetical figure, will appear 
to our deeper thought the closest of resemblances, | 
or the most literal of statements. Naturally enough, 
the fine arts, in themselves the creation of the im- 
agination, are peculiarly fitted to supply such illus- 
trations of general truths as appeal most directly to 
the imaginative perception of likeness and relation, 
A recent paragraph in a musical journal will furnish 
an instance of this, while it suggests the comment 
which further exemplifies our theory. 

The composer, Auber,’ we are told, was in the 
habit of jotting down in his note book the multitude 
of disconnected melodies which, from time to time, 
occurred to his creative mind, to be afterwards used 
in the composition of his operas. When in sucha 
composition he needed an air, it was ready at hand 
in this convenient store-house, at no greater cost 
than the pains of selection. But before consigning 
a new aria to his album, it was his habit to submit 
it to a severer test than any it was liable to endure 
from the public. In his upper chamber stood an old 
rickety, jangling piano, or spinnet, whose. “ dilapi- 
dated notes,” his biographer remarks, were like “ the 
lamentations of the souls of several kettles soaring 
heavenward.” It was the office of this uninviting 
instrument to supply the crucial test for the latest 
offspring of the composer's brain. ‘ The new-born 
melody, condemned to be subjected to these rheum- 
atic halting old keys, had to issue triumphant from 
the ordeal. If it pleased the ear of the composer, 
despite the Zet//ish tone disfiguring it, Auber asked 


sable in our life-journey if we would be spared the 
keenest disappointments and the saddest discour- 
agement. 

The old musician knew that the essence of an air, 
that which constitutes its real value, and by which 
it will live in the popular imagination, is more mathe- 
matical than sensuous—a matter of melodic inter- 


things. He forgot, or did not know, that common 
sense, and decision, and good temper, and tact, and 
amiability, and sundry other substantial qualities go 
to make up the plain but reliable average of matri- 
monial bliss. If he could only have tried over his 
“Wedding March” on the homely old spinnet of 
domestic life ! 


|same way and expose them to the same test! 


vals and harmonic relation, rather than of soft or| But enough of pedantic amplification. There isa 
sonorous tones, of reedy or silvery vibrations, But| good old proverb about “a word to the wise,” and 
in any given performance, he knew, the ear is apt| the reader of spirit will be less grateful to us for what 
to tyrannize over the intellect ; the natural sensibil-| is enforced than for what is suggested. We gladly 
ity to sweet sounds, merely as such, interferes with | leave it to him to follow the thread of thought, once 
the deeper discrimination. To a large proportion | indicated, into the minutiz of daily practice. As in 
of listeners, perhaps to all of us at some seasons and | the old story of the rustic lovers, we have put to- 
in some moods, there is wonderful magic in mere | gether the heads, the application will follow of itself. 
richness of tone or delicacy of execution. The skil-| 
ful performer and the noble instrument together 
combine to mislead us as to the real musical merit 
of the thing performed. Morgan and Hoffman and 
bs aere bien their footy pogenctics | eget WHEN a man retires to his farm, now-a-days, it is 
ing pa yoy aap Be ve pang yrore moment, |i" 2 Pickwickian sense; everyone knows that he 
ee ew soaps Aen "| has Cincinnatus in his eye as a model, and that, 
palm off on us a jingling street ballad for the work h : : 
‘ nates when he puts his hand to the plough, he is always 
ofa master. But play the poor thing with its appro- : : 
: . ll | looking back to see if the messengers are not com- 
priate appliances, on the street grinding organ or}, : A “ 
P , $ ing across the fields with the senatorial robes. We 
stroller’s fiddle, and mark how the triteness, poverty ee apt : 
s . . .- | all like to see our politicians retiring to their rural 
or vulgarity of the musical ¢houghé will stand out in ; d : 
: acres, and then reiuctantly coming forward again to 
all its nakedness. Take, on the other hand, a really . “os Shae : ; 
‘ Pics serve the people. There is a dignity in this higher 
noble piece of work, a gem from Rossini, or Beet-| |: : : 
f kind of agriculture. Most of our presidents have 
hoven or Mozart, and let the instrument be ever . sas . 
: been countrymen, who dated their political mani- 
so kettlish, the finger of the performer weak, or err- . ‘ 
: Z aE: p festoes from Monticello, the Hermitage, Wheatland, 
ing, or uncertain, the muszc is there, and it must be| _~ A 
e , .,| Linden-wold, and other delightful retreats. There 
a very sad performance indeed which prevents it , ; : ; ; 
‘ : Aare | was something very fascinating about it. There is 
from getting home to our imaginations and our} ? ree 
ote |an old-time prejudice that farmers are honest, and 
‘ a could only take welehtler matters in the) that a man on his farm, in such sweet contact with 
“i 4 J If| nature, must be free from the wiles and tricks of the 
we could but rehearse the more serious motives of| thorough-paced politician. The firmer-candidate is 


existence without the tempting appliances of the | Just the one for the city districts. There i’ some- 
moment, and play over the tunes of our life-sym- 


thing about the thought of the calm Cincinnatus, 
phony on a very £eftlish piano, how different the sitting among his cabbages, that captivates the civic 
music would sound, and how many dreary disap- 


imagination. Everybody runs better if he has a farm 
pointments we might escape ! attached to him, if there is a rural flavor about him, 
Studiosus has been to Commencement, and has 


a little hay-seed in his hair. Lawyer, soldier, or man 
come back athirst for academic glories. The digni- of leisure, he is all the more popular if he can date 
fied authority, the general deference and respect at- the acceptance of his nomination from some country 
taching to the position of a professor, the quiet 


side. 

scholarly leisure of the residence in the bowery, elm- There has been, of late ee cone dn on the 
shaded old college town, have worked upon his part of our great men in politics, to establish a rural 
fancy, and nothing will content him but a call from connection in a new way—a sort of horticultural 
the Faculty of Yale or Harvard, Dartmouth or Am-| ¥2Y- They give their names to some plant or berry, 
herst. But Studiosus forgets that these good things| Which it is expected will be popular, and make them 
are, to a certain extent, accessories, not essentials ; | household words. These may, perhaps, be called 
he forgets the long, minute, monotonous labor, the | UTS¢ry candidates. We have had the Patch potato ; 
wearying repetition of detail; the strict economy, | Patch jumped off Niagara Falls, and was immortal- 
and the local and social limitation which are of the| ized in a poem by Sands. We have had the Hubbard 
essence of American college life. He has heard his|S4¥ash; Hubbard has been in Congress, and was 
academic symphony played on the jubilee orchestra ; | OP of the best patrons of pumpkin-pie in the Capi- 
for a calm and judicious choice he ought to have 
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STRAWBERRIES AND POLITICS. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 








| tol restaurant. We had the Doolittle raspberry ; 

attended at least one rehearsal on the um-drum of| Doolittle has been in the Senate. We are now try- 

every day and term time. ing the Colfax strawberry; and so on, and so on. 
Rusticus is buying him a place in the country. A| It seems to me, that if I were a candidate for office, 


friend has been injudicious enough to send him a| I should hesitate about sending out a berry with my 





no more. Dignus est intrare, and the album was 
open to it.” 

The story is not only amusing in itself, but curi- 
ously suggestive to all of us, in the most varied 
phases of our lives and actions. There is nothing 
so healthful as getting down to plain facts; and, alas! 
nothing so difficult. Life and nature, in their more 
evident aspects, are sadly shifting, inconstant and 
illusive; the phenomenal and momentary tyrannize 
over our senses, the essential escapes all but the 
most earnest search. Very slight study suffices to 
show how, in every action or feeling, we are juggled 
by our own imaginations, hoodwinked by our own 
ignorance or carelessness. How true this is, in the 
merely scientific light, we need not now stop to dis- 
cuss, and may safely leave to Kant and Berkely, to 
Hamilton and Spencer, the task of showing how 
large a proportion of what we /hznk we perceive is 
due to some constructive and ordinative quality in 
ourselves. But in practical matters, in the plain 
every-day struggle of life, with its passions and de- 
sires, its aspirations and choice, its seeking and 
avoidance, it is instructive though discomfiting to 
note how the same rule holds. Still the same old 
difficulty remains of getting at the real nature of 
what we love or hate, desire or dread, and of disen- 
tangling it from the accidental and artificial. Analy- 
sis, quick insight into principles, a habit of hunting 
for primary facts, and looking them squarely in the 
face when found—these are the qualities indispen- 





jug of cream and a few new laid eggs, and Rusticus|"ame. It is very risky business. You never can 
lis passionately fond of both. Moreover, he is | tell what a strawberry for instance will do. It may 
| great lover of the cockney-poetic aspect of nature. | Promise well in the nursery, and utterly fail when it 
He likes clouds and sunsets, cool shady groves and| Tuns over the country. A berry may do very well in 
smiling meadows, and picturesque hills and valleys—| Indiana and miserably in New York. The soil of 
in their way—and fancies, poor fellow! that he is|¢very locality is a new trial to it. Mr. Senator 
going to get these good things by turning gentle-| Wilson, to be sure, did very well with his strawberry. 
man farmer. A year or two of the sober realities of | There was never before such a strawberry for the 
farmer's life—of hard, unremitting attention to prac-| market. It is handsome in form, of good color, firm 
tical agriculture, of sick cattle and blighted crops,| texture, will keep sound a long time, and is very 
of social narrowness and intellectual starvation—| hardy and prolific. It is, in all respects, says an 
have undeceived him. The zolian tones of his va-| horticultural friend of mine, a first-rate berry except 
cation experience have ceased to sound, and there is| in one—it is not good to eat. It is, however, an ex- 
a very tin Aet¢/’sh ring in the tune to which he takes/| cellent berry to raise, and it is good to give away 
up his sulky return march to town. |to the neighbors. It is easy to be generous with it. 
Junius left college with his soul attuned to all| You have all the credit of giving away strawberries, 
sentimental harmonies, with heart and arms wide|and none of the regret at parting with them. This 
|open for the woman of his dreams. He found her in| is coming as near to a virtuous action without self- 
his second Summer at Newport—and the disaster of | sacrifice as is possible in this poor world. And, after 
his life at the same time. Not that Junius was a/all, as the world is constituted, with not too nice a 
fool either, or a sensualist, or a speculator—by no| taste, I should as lief take my chance of running on 
means. He ¢hought he knew just the brilliant, high-| the Wilson berry as any other. 
bred, high-souled, intellectual, graceful creature his} But it does appear to me that Mr. Colfax has made 
soul demanded. He thought that Flora was all of|a mistake in sending out his strawberry. As a sym- 
these, and, perhaps, in some sense he was not so far| bolical berry it has its good points. It does not 
wrong. He forgot that life’s symphony must not be| incline to run; perhaps this is a bad omen; but 
played alone on the grand orchestra and full organ| what we are all looking for, in berries and poli- 
of seaside hotels, and rocks, and billows, and moon-| ticians, is something that is more anxious to do well 
light, and pic-nics, and music, and the “ German,”’| in the place where it is set than to run all the time. 
and Tennyson, and many other heady but delightful! The Colfax vines grow prodigiously, with 2 sort of 
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western wildness, large strong plants. They blos-| 
som profusely. The promise is extraordinary. And 
they bear, each hill, a hat full of berries, which are 
small, sour, soft, and, when fully ripe, they have an | 


of the emperor, and inwardly consumed by aspiring 
plans and an arrogant desire to humble certain of his 
most prominent rivals. At this period the Thirty 
Years’ War had raged for some seven years. The 


Protestantism, Gustavus Adolphus, would put the 
imperial fortunes again at his mercy, and bring 
round the hour of his revenge. Our plan requires 
that we pass over, with only a word of allusion, the 


unpleasant taste. The birds will not eat them; the | powerful Elector Maximilian of Bavaria, aided by the 
smallest and most illiterate boys will not steal | troops of the Catholic League, and with the assist- 
them—boys who will eat unripe cherries and green | ance of his own general Tilly, had succeeded in nearly 


thrilling period from 1630 to 1632, with the rapid 
advance and brilliant victories of the Swedish king, 
who yet was forced to see Magdeburg ruthlessly 





currants. The attempt to raise Colfax strawberries 
for the poor is a failure. I have had to let them go 
to decay on the vines. You cannot even be charit- 
able with them. They are probably the poorest 
berries in the world; they are worse than the little 
Bryants, because the Bryants don’t bear enough 
to mention; and I suppose that even “ protection”’ 
would not help the Bryants. Besides, our Colfax 
infected the adjoining plot of Hoveys, and innocu- 
lated them with their own crudity. 

It is possible that the Colfax might do better in 
other soil; but it is condemned, because a political 
berry must have universality. It is easy to fancy 
your strawberry patch a sort of test of character; 
you come to recognize the individuality of the kinds, 
and to intensely like or dislike them. Therefore, 1 
say, that for a politician to send out his berry is very 
hazardous. A decided hit.is rare. The Charles | 
Downing, for instance, has put itself in a good posi- 
tion. Ifthe Jocunda, the elegant, high-bred Jocunda, 
is the queen of strawberries, the Downing is the 
king—a royal flavor and royally prolific, as prolific 
as the Queen Victoria. If Downing (who may have 


come forward. He will run well, and the fruit is 
superb. 
by sending out strawberry plants, and it is partially 
owing to the popularity of his vines that he is now 
mentioned as a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the people. Grant’s neglect of horticul- 
ture may cost him dear. 

The cultivator need not apologize for confining 
his political attention, in the month of June, to his 
strawberry beds. There is a great delight in watch- 
ing the development of the different varieties; one 
can almost imagine he is studying the unfoldings 
of character. 


abundant fruit; the sourness of one, the delicious 
sweetness of the other. I should think that every 
politician would like to have beds of his rivals and 
watch their growth. He might learn charity. He 
will see how much depends upon opportunity after 
all. The strawberry is the most sensitive of fruits. 
There never yet was a year that was not too hot or 
too cold for it, too wet or too dry; generally it is 
both too wet and too dry. The weather, which isa 
fickle thing, stands for popular favor. There is 
abundant disappointment in all occupations, but 
there is, with all its uncertainty, a peace in straw- 
berry culture which politics takes away but cannot 
give. 

ne eee 
WALLENSTEIN. 


In the old Greek tragedy the prevailing thougnt | 


is that of Nemesis—the retribution from the gods 


which, sooner or later, overtakes mental presump-_| 


tion and defiance of the divine law of moderation 
and justice. 
end is the subject of our illustration, falls almost of 
itself into the coherent and symmetric outlines of 
such a tragedy. Under the picture we might write, 
as the most appropriate of titles, the motto of 
ancient sages—‘‘Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad.” 

It would be interesting to examine the history of 
this remarkable commander, from its earliest period 
down; but our space and the nature of the subject 
require us to group a few prominent facts in vivid 
pictures, to set forth in the strongest light the im- 
mediate causes and course of his extraordinary ele- 
vation and disastrous fall. 

Count Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von Wallenstein, 
born in 1583, at the Castle of Hermanie, was a Bohe- 
mian noble of Protestant family, but a Catholic by 
education; and, from an early age, like most of the 
young nobles of the period, devoted to the warlike 
pursuits of that troublous time. 

After serving with distinction in the various wars 
of Emperor Rudolf II., and of Archduke Ferdinand 


II., against Venetians, Turks, Bohemians and Mo- | 


ravians, we find him, in 1625, in the flower of his age, 
thoroughly experienced in military tactics, enor- 
mously rich by marriage, inheritance, and the favor 


|dinand II. over the rebellious Protestant States of 


re-establishing the supremacy of the Emperor Fer-|sacked by Tilly, almost beneath his eyes—the dis- 


astrous defeat of Tilly at Leipzig, and his repulse 
Germany, aided by Count Mansfeld, the Duke of|and death at Lech—and the taking of Munich by 
Brunswick and Christian 1V. of Denmark. Anxious,|Gustavus. This last event shook the courage of 
however, to strike a blow for himself, and shake off|the emperor and his court, and the cry became 
his dependence on the elector, the emperor accepted | almost universal that Wallenstein was the only 
Wallenstein’s proposal to raise an Austrian army,|imperial general capable of coping with the ter- 
at his own cost, but with great privileges and dig-|rible Swede, and that the public safety demanded 
nities for himself as general. Imitating the exam-|his re-instatement in command. At the emperor’s 
ple of Mansfeld and Brunswick with their smaller| humble request the great commander emerged from 








| bands of Free Companies (2. e. banditti), Wallenstein| his retirement; and, almost at his word, an army 


made his army self-supporting by the most ruthless|grew into existence like the former, and equally 
exactions on_ friend and foe alike; and, during the| brilliant, numerous, and well equipped. But to the 
next period of the war, was largely governed by the| request that he would take command Wallenstein 
necessity of leading his great force of fifty thousand|demurred; and, by a long series of affected hesi- 
men into the richer and less devastated portions of | tations and reluctance, forced from the humiliated 





title of Prince of Friedland. 
been the colored oysterman for aught I know) wants | 
to run for president, now is the time for him to) 


Horace Greeley began his political career 


There are the great promises and the | 
small fulfillments; the modest beginnings and the | 


The life of the great man whose tragic | 


Germany. He was defeated in the attempt to take | 
Stralsund, on the Baltic, which he swore to have | 
“though it were chained to the heavens ;”’ but, hav-| 
ing reduced the duchy of Mecklenburg to the imperial | 
authority, received the investiture of this province | 


at the hands of the emperor, and still further the 


monarch the most astounding concessions ever 
granted by a monarch to a subject. He was to have 
unlimited authority over every detail of the conduct 
of the war and the internal economy of his force, 
in which no places, orders or rewards should be 
granted except through him. Neither the Emperor 


But his rapid rise in| nor the King of Hungary could appear in the army, 
imperial favor, his military success, and the honors|or exercise there any act of authority. 


He alone 


showered upon him, together with his own arrogance | should determine the disposition of the provinces 
and evident ambition, leagued a dangerous band of | which might yet be conquered in the war, and over 


enemies against him. 


the emperor to depose his presumptuous general. 
The elector’s efforts were furthered by 


promise to aid, by his electoral vote, in securing the 


imperial succession to Ferdinand III., the emperor’s| being in case he were 
|son, already King of Hungary, and by the intrigues 


of Father Joseph, the subtle agent of Richelieu, who, 


fere in Austrian affairs for the detriment and humili- 


ation of that great power. 
Under these influences the emperor yielded, and | 


Maximilian and the Catholic|the confiscated 
States, with the most powerful of the courtiers, urged | 


his own|for his reward; and other 








of the subdued rebels. 
Some one of the crown provinces, and one other ot 


domains 


the conquered provinces, were to be assigned him 
and equally exorbitant 
provisions were made to ensure his safety and well- 
again deposed. All these 
demands were granted under the stern pressure of 
necessity, and Wallenstein took the field in reality 


|with settled determination, lost no chance to inter- | more absolute master of the Austrian empire than 


the emperor himself. 
But all this great preparation seemed of no effect. 
During the following campaigns the great general 


deposed the only general upon whom, in military | appeared to have lost either his power or his will to 


regards, he could safely rely. Wallenstein was now 
at the head of a magnificent army of nearly one 
hundred thousand men—officered by nobles of dis- 
tinction drawn to his standard by hopes of promo- 
tion and the certainty of plunder, and all enthusiast- 
ically devoted to his person. He received the news, 
however, with calmness; and with a few words of 
dignified reproach for the emperor's short-sighted- 
ness, and of affectionate submission to his authority, 
resigned his command into the hands of the com- 
missioners sent for that purpose. 

Apparently careless of the course of public events, 
he withdrew to his palace at Prague, and buried 
|himself in a gloomy and almost misanthropic retire- 
;ment, though the actual scale of his household was 
‘of more than regal magnificence. “A hundred 
| houses,” says a German historian, ‘were torn down 
to give place for the enlargement of his courtyard. 
Gentlemen of the noblest houses competed for the 
honor of serving him, and imperial chamberlains 
were known to give back their golden keys, to enter 
his retinue in the same capacity.” Sixty pages were 
carefully educated in his family, and fifty halberdiers 
| guarded his antechambers. His daily table was served 
|with a hundred courses, and his head steward was a 
;man of rank. On his journeys a hundred wagons, 
with four or six horses each, bore the paraphernalia of 
| his comfort or luxury; while sixty carriages and fifty. 
led horses were devoted to the transportation of his 
|retinue. Six barons and as many knights waited 
|constantly about his person, and twelve patrols kept 
| watch and ward about his palace, to bar the passage 
|of noisy reveler, or rattling wagon, which might 
| disturb his brooding stillness. His own manner and 
|deportment was in consonance with these surround- 
_ings—haughty, reserved, and abrupt; and the cold- 
|ness of his temperament, which rendered him proof 
|against all the allurements of the senses, was mir- 
| rored in the coldness of his address. Yet spite of 
'this repulsive exterior, the magnetic power, the 
native authority of the man, conspired with his pro- 
| fuse liberality to enchain the fidelity and almost the 
|affection of hosts of awestruck and trembling but 
devoted servants. 

Thus, sternly biding his time, the deposed com- 
mander remained for months—even years—sure that 
the progress of the newly arrived champion of 





act decisively against the enemy. 

His movements seemed as much calculated to an- 
noy and injure his detested rivals at the Austrian 
court, especially the Elector Maximilian, as to strike 
any telling blow at the Swedes. After the indecisive 
siege of Niiremberg, where Gustavus and Wallen- 
| Stein drew off their respective armies in full view of 
each other, and as if with an understanding for mu- 
|tual forbearance, no prominent event occurred till 
the great battle of the war—the terrible yet inde- 
cisive fight at Lutzen, where the Swedish king was 
slain, but the Austrians were repulsed. 

The death of his great antagonist, however, seemed 
to bring no fresher activity to his movements; and 
in the operations of the following campaigns he ap- 
peared mainly bent on avoiding harm to the enemy, 
while he is almost historically proven to have been 
engaged in secret negotiations with the Elector of 
Saxony, to withdraw him from the Swedish alliance ; 
and with the Swedes, under their chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna, for an alliance between them, which should 
make the Prince of Friedland the arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the house of Austria, and perhaps utterly 
annihilate its power. 

Alarmed and indignant at the suspicious nature 
of his actions, the Court of Vienna issued a series of 
orders not literally in harmony with the agreement 
which placed Wallenstein in command, and which 
convinced him that it was the intention of the em- 
peror to gradually weaken his forces, by separate 
detachments, till he himself could be deposed with 
safety. Alarmed and suspicious, on his own part, he 
called together his generals at Pilsen, where his 
lieutenants, Kinsky, Terzky, and Illo, did their best 
to engage them to make common cause with their 
commander against the tyranny and ingratitude of 
the court, and to stand by him, whatever turn his 
affairs might take, or whatever course he might 
resolve on. By an unworthy device, the officers, 
half-intoxicated, were induced to sign some such 
declaration at a grand supper at the palace; but the 
absence of Generals Altringer and Gallas, and the 
bearing of the officers, convinced the prince that all 
was not as it should be. . In the meantime, the court 
of Vienna, informed of all that was passing by Pic- 
colomini, one of Wallenstein’s most distinguished 
officers, in hot haste issued a decree deposing and 
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outlawing the prince, offering a reward fur his ap-|the traitor should have fallen by treachery, the un- 
prehension alive or dead, and appointing General | grateful by ingratitude. Three of his most imme- 
Gallas commander-in-chief in his stead. Before the | diate and trusted attendants were an Irishman, 
deceived and betrayed plotter had knowledge of this| Leslie, and two Scotchmen, Gordon and Buttler. 
crushing blow, Piccolomini, Gallas and Altringer|These men, in the alternative between fidelity to 
were all beyond his reach, the proclamation made | their immediate master on the one hand, and their 
to his various lieutenants in the surrounding prov- sovereign lord, the emperor, on the other, chose the 
inces, his own city, Prague, in the hands of the/|latter, and had made every preparation to arrest 
imperialists, and he himself left almost deserted at | the outlaw and deliver him into the hands of the 
Pilsen, with only a few regiments under Terzky and |imperialists. Their plans were baffled by the rapid 
Illo. Now at last, but too late, the Swedes came/approach of Duke Bernard; and, in the fear that 
into his plans, and the baffled prince set out for|their proposed prisoner might at any moment be at | 
Eger, in Bohemia, trusting to the aid of his confed-|the head of an efficient army, it was then determin- | 
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DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN.—J. F. BILLNER. 


erates, and to his astrological predictions and cal-|ed to resort to the irrevocable step of assassination. 
culations, which, under the direction of his Italian| At a feast given by Buttler (from which Wallen- 
astrologer, Seni, had been the occupation of his|stein, however, was absent through indisposition), 
leisure his whole life long. pe the preconcerted signal the room was filled with 

From this point out, the Prince expected to effect|armed men. Terzky and Kinsky were cut down 
a junction with an army under Duke Bernhard and |instantly; but Illo had time to plant himself in the 


another under General Schafgotsh. On the way |embrasure of a window and sell his life dearly, hurl-; tumes—old manners—old rooms—a pleasant savor 


thither, fate seemed to open him another loophole | ing insult and reproach the while at his treacherous 
of escape in the counsel of a faithful follower, who | entertainers. The town was soon in the hands of 
urged him to betake himself directly tg Vienna with | the conspirators; and a small band of halberdiers, 
his large sum of money (40,000 ducats), lay the gold|under the command of still another Irishman, 


at the disposal of the emperor, and declare that all | Deveroux, set out for the general’s apartments. As 


that had elapsed was but a test of the fidelity of his 
officers to the imperial authority. ‘The advice is 
good,” said the fallen but still confident conspirator, 
“but the devil may trust it!” 

At Eger, then, this tragic history draws to its ca- 
tastrophe ; and it is a striking feature in the dramatic 
atmosphere which pervades the whole story, that 


they entered the anteroom, a valet stepped out of 
the sleeping-room of the prince, and laid his finger 
on his lips, to indicate that his master was asleep. 
“My friend!” shouted Deveroux, “ Now is the 
time for noise!” and rushing against the bolted 
door, burst it open with his foot. 


Wallenstein had been roused from sleep by the! 


accidental discharge ot a musket, and had rushed to 
the window to call the guard, where, leaning out, he 
heard through the windows of the adjoining build- 
ing, the shrieks and wailing of the two poor women, 
Countesses Terzky and Kinsky, who had just been 
informed of their husbands’ bloody end. As he 
turned to inquire the cause of the outcry, still in his 
night-shirt, as he had sprung out of bed, Deveroux 
stood before him with his band of murderers. ‘“ Are 
you the villain,” cried Deveroux, “who wish to 
lead the emperor’s men to the enemy, and tear the 
crown from His Majesty’s Head?” He paused a 
moment, as if for a reply, but defiance and surprise 


closed the prince’s lips. With outspread arms he 
received the deathly stroke of the partisan full in 
the breast, and without a syllable fell headlong in 
his own blood. 
—— $$$ 
THE PICTURE GALLERY.—Old pictures—old cos- 


of antiquity in everything and every one—of quaint 
old-fashioned grace and gentle breeding among the 
loiterers, and of solid old-time seriousness among 
the picture gazers and copyists—that is the lesson 
of our picture, and a very good one to lay to heart. 
————$__$___$_ 

SUCCESSIVE CHANGES OF NATURE.—Nature gives 
to every time and season some beauties of its own; 
and from morning to night, as from the cradle to the 
grave, is but a succession of changes so gentle and 
easy that we can scarcely mark their progress.— 
Dickens. 
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UNDER THE TREE. 


F. G. GEDNEY. 
UNDER the tree in a rustic chair— 
Remembrance of beauty, for thou, too, wast there !— 
In the heart of the sunshiny weather, 
How our thoughts with the flow of the sunshine flowed, 
How our hearts with the glow of the summer-time glowed, 
You and I there conversing together! 


Oh! the soul of the season was there in the wood; 

We could see down the dell where the old house stood, 
Grave and sweet in its leafy seclusion. 

Beyond, like a shield of pure silver, the stream 

Slipped on through its banks, like a thought in a dream, 
When that thought is the dearest delusion. 


The doves were a dream in their tiny green bowers, 

And lisping their loves as they dreamed, and the flowers 
Were nodding and talking together. 

From the near lying fields, where the winds were at play, 

Came the soft-wafted scents of the newly-mown hay, 
From the depths of that sunshiny weather. 


And the flow of our thoughts was as warm as the stream's, 
Our language as fervent and sweet as the themes 
Of the bird-ditties ringing above us. 
All the nymphs of the air, of the forest and flood, 
All the tuneful-tongued Dryads who dwelt in that wood, 
All nature was sighing to love us. 


But my thoughts were alone with thy beauty engrossed, 
All alone with the woman more lovely than most, 
With the queen of my bosom's devotion ; 
Though the scene dimly lives in my memory now, 
Yet my heart thrills anew, still my soul is aglow 
With the sweet ne’er-forgotten emotion. 


It will live with me yet, like a vision of peace, 

When the years shall have gone in time's steady increase ; 
You and I will once more seem together ;— 

And our thoughts flow again as the sunshine flowed, 

And our hearts glow again as the summer-time glowed 
In the depths of that sunshiny weather ! 


<< 


GRANNIE DUNCAN. 


ANNETTE L. NOBLE, 





THERE is a certain place that people call desolate, 
a place of two sublimities—the sky and the ocean — 
very little else; only a stretch of white sand anda 
small grey cottage. At sunrise, rosy shells and sea- 
flowers strew the sand. At noon, the sky and water 
are like two blue mirrors; and nights, in this place 
that people call desolate, there are sunsets—such 
sunsets ! 

A beauty lived in the grey cottage; she was 
eighty-five years old: think of it! She wore a plaid 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, a ruffled short gown, and 
gold beads around her neck. Jeannie Duncan’s eyes 
were blue (not old, faded eyes), and her white hair 
curled all over her funny little head; she never wore 
caps because the sea breezes blew them off. As she 
tripped about the pretty cottage, her slipper-heels 
clicking on the floor, singing “ Highland Mary,” or 
putting roses in her belt, like a girl of sixteen, any 
body, with a particle of sentiment in their cerebrum, 
would have admitted that Jeannie was a beauty. 
Douglas always thought so, and Douglas was not 
more poetic than most Scotchmen. He was‘a giant 
(or so near to being one as not to make the dif- 
ference worth mentioning), good-looking, twenty- 
five years old, and he took care of Jeannie. She 
had taken him, ten years before, not quite as a son, 
nor exactly as a servant; now she fancied that she 
owned him, soul and body. Grannie had consider- 
able property, out of which no one had happened to 
cheat her; this was fortunate, as ten minutes would 
have sufficed for the operation. She prided herself 
on her dignity and her worldly wisdom. 

One wild day, in Autumn, the house was very quiet. 
Douglas knew what it meant. There never came a 
gale at night, but, the next day, Jeannie pushed her 
white hair into a black cap, turned her eyes into 
the shadow when he looked at her, sang no Scotch 
songs, had no flowers in her belt, and was quite 
another woman—not a beauty at all. She some- 

’ times went so far as to scold Douglas, very much as 
a humming-bird might have berated an elephant. 
This day, when night came, Douglas made a ruddy, 
roaring fire, knowing he would have to listen to the 
old story: Years ago, Davy, Jeannie’s sailor son, 
promised to give her his little motherless girl. She 
had never seen the American grandchild; her Scot- 
tish home was desolate, and her heart hungered after 
the promised treasure. When the ship came in, one 


came with it. Jeannie waited five years in Scotland, 
then Douglas brought her to America; when the 
sun shone she believed they were living, and she 
should find them; when there came a storm Jeannie 
knew they had been lost at sea. 

Well, that evening, Grannie crossed her little 
withered hands, and told her pitiful story over again. 
It never grew old to her. Douglas repeated his 
worn out words of comfort; and they sounded as 
monotonous as the washing of the waves without. 
Then, because she must do something, Jeannie 
dragged forth a brass-nailed chest, and showed the 
things once ready for Davy’s “lassie.’’ Douglas had 
been doomed, had his life depended on his knowing 
one article from another; but he held a ruffled tucker | 
on each big fist and glared at them, while Jeannie 
told about the Glasgow edging around their necks. 
There were small gowns, old fashioned as the quaint 
little grannie who made them—beads, buckles, toys 
and slippers—a child’s whole outfit in that chest. 
When the lid-was shut over all, Douglas said they 
must try once more to find the lost. 

“And if we fail,” said Grannie, simply, “every- 
thing I have in the world will be yours Douglas.” 
Pure-hearted foolish old soul, to make that speech! 
Covetousness, treachery, murder have been invoked 
by just such words. This giant of a man, who sat 
by the fireside, needed money—wanted money more 
than anything else on earth. He was not a servant, 
so he had no wages; not a son, therefore he lacked 
an inheritance. Jeannie gave him food and raiment, 
expecting him to be therewith content. Saying: 
““Give me money ’—he would have felt like a beggar. 
Asking for his liberty—he would have broken her 
heart. He loved a soft-eyed, firm-willed girl, who 
was poorer than he. She worked for some friend, 
a bed-ridden mother, he imagined. She would not 
tell him; would not talk of marriage. 

“Tf I had your money zow,’” thought Douglas, 
“ Neal Gurney might marry me.” 

Jeannie put away her chest and went to bed, 
crooning plaintively : 





‘Oh! pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed for ay, the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly!" 


The man sat with his face buried in his hands; sat 
through the tempest and midnight with strange 
thoughts. They were all alone, those two—she was 
very old and world-weary—without doubt the son 
and child were dead—might there not be an easy 
way—nothing brutal, only, only— 

“God!” shuddered Douglas, “I mean murder!” 

A child's necklace lay by the hearth; he remem- 
bered the silky white head bent over the chest, 
picked up the bauble reverently, and crept away 
afraid of himself. 

Next morning, the sunrise on the sea was glorious; 
Jeannie’s eyes were blue again, and all day long she 
kept singing: 

‘* The golden hours on angels’ wings 
Flew o'er me and my dearie, 


well by her; now she earned her living as best she 
could. She was good, intelligent, and might have 
been pretty. 

One bright September morning, the rooster was 
not the only one who found himself crumbless. The 
sailor asked again and again for sea biscuit; and, not 
being so accustomed to neglect as the fowl, he re- 
fused to be pacified. Neal, white and hungry, did 
not bring out his work; she smoothed the sailor’s 
grey locks, picked at his patched clothes, then said: 
“Davy” (she always called him so), “ Davy, come 
with me, and have a new coat.” 

He shook his head. 

“‘A handsome, gay coat, and see all the people in 
the streets! May be a blue coat, Davy! Something 
like a sailor’s jacket, perhaps!” 

His great dull eyes brightened. 

“Yes, Davy, if you come, and do all day just what 
I want you to, you may see the water before we 
come home—the water Davy! and plenty of supper 
to-night—plenty.” 

The first promise won him; lightened up his 
whole face, made him follow her out and down the 
rocks like a child. 

“‘ Drove to zt, be ye, Neal?” shouted a voice from 
the last shanty. ‘Wall, I’d ha’ took him afore— 
Have a baked pertater Daddy?” 

The delicacy mentioned, came out in the hand of 
a gaunt, kind-faced woman. Davy grasped it, and 
they went on into the heart of the city. At the door 
of a shop, with wonderful windows, Neal stopped, 
taking breath, while Davy gazed at a mammoth 
silver pitcher, then they went in. Neal sought out 
a pompous purple-cheeked man, and whispered a 
sentence in his ear. It pleased him; for he answered 
eagerly: “I told you he was just the one; bring him 


| into the back room.” 


The sailor shrank closer to Neal, who shrank in 
turn from the man. 

“Here, Jack; here’s a rig that will make the 
gentry grin. It takes a fool to fit this finery; once 
let you loose on the circuit, and you’ll be an adver- 
tisement I bet!” 

A green and orange-colored robe, wooden shoes, 
with curling pointed toes, and a huge hideous um- 
brella, like a scarlet mushroom—these were to be 
put on Davy, who, walking the thronged streets, 
should serve as the sign of that shop. 

“Out with your paw,” urged the man, holding 
toward Davy the glaring gown. 

He cowered like a scared brute. The man came 
nearer; Davy cried out, as if in pain: “1 don’t like 
it, Neal! No,no! Take me away, Neal.” 

“*Pshaw, girl! he’ll be happy as a lark, when once 
he sets sail.”’ 

“ Sets sail/ sets sail! When?” echoed the whimper- 
ing sailor, straitening up like a man. 

“Oh! I can’t let him do it: we must starve.” 

Neal’s nervous hands tore the robe from her 
father’s arm; but the shopkeeper had taken his 
cue. 

“ He is starving. Look at the shrunken skin over 





For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary.” 


Douglas told her, he meant to work until he found 
her Davy; he said it with a fixed, solemn face, yet 
he had been at this work ten years, 


iH. 

IN the upper part of a certain city is a rocky 
region, peopled with squatters, rag-pickers, bone- 
boilers, goats and yellow dogs. On the highest 
point of a gigantic boulder perched a brown shanty. 
It shook in the wind and shrivelled in the sun; but 
it was less squalid and more picturesque than any 
adjacent one ; for there may be style, you know, even 
in a shanty. It had a stove-pipe fora chimney; a 
vine leaned feebly against its side—a hop-vine— 
though nothing so lively in their nature as hops 
ever grew thereon; and a rooster, without any tail- 
feathers, was for ever pacing around the shanty, in 
search of crumbs that he never found. Within, a 
stout sailor, with a lonesome face, sat mending sails; 
either he was very slow, or he never knew when his 
work was done; for it went on, day after day, just 
the same. Nights, when his daughter Neal came 
home, he put away the sails, ate the supper she 
brought him--and showed too much sense for an 
idiot, too little cunning for a lunatic. “ Lacking,” 
the squatters said he was, explaining it by an acci- 
dent that happened to him when Neal was a child. 
Neal had been cared for in the years gone by, and so 





June day, ten years before, neither son nor child 





had her father. An “Institution” had actually done 


his jaws! There is his first day’s wages ; buy flowers, 
}and sell them just behind him on the street. I will 
feed him well before he starts.” 

Neal wavered. 

“Here, Davy! So, so—” The purple-cheeked 
man went at the sailor as one would soothe a horse; 
then, quick, like a flash, over Davy’s head went the 
gaudy gown. “There! there! stop that plunging. 
You'll tear the thing to tatters.” 

“Neal! Neal!” stormed Davy, in fury. “Neal! 
Neal!” he sobbed, choking with spent wrath. 

She hid her livid face in her hands, shutting out 
the sight of his tumbled grey hairs, moaning to her- 
self: ‘ Better than to starve; better than to starve.” 

They quieted him at last ; fed him, thrust the great 
umbrella into his hand, and turned him into the 
street. What a shout went up at sight of him! 
Little boys just escaped convulsions. Men, laugh- 
ing, turned for a second look at the tottering figure 
in the wooden shoes. Pretty ladies thought the old 
fellow so funny: Neal saw the tear stains on his 
face—nothing else; and those were not comical. 

The air and noise excited Davy; faint memories 
came to him of foreign ports, he laughed and swag- 
gered, seemed strong and animated. Neal bought 
and sold flowers then, going Up and down, following 
the red umbrella, always before her in acrowd. In 
the past, she had been cold and hungry and deso- 
late; but the suffering of her life was in that day. 
Her patient, lonely father dragged from quietness, 
tricked out like aclown, teased and harassed: hitherto 
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Neal had remembered God, that day she said He had 
forgotten her. Crushing great bunches of flowers 
in her vehemence, she looked up to Heaven and 
vowed: “ Never this again—I can steal to-morrow.” 

The shrewd shopman let Davy go before he was 
over-tired, and Neal led him toward home. “It is 





only a little way to the water,” she thought, “and 


ANTEROOM OF 


it would please him, so to-day he shall go!” 

Neal regretted going though; for, once at the pier, 
Davy was beside himself. He shouted like the busi- 
est sailor—worked, ordered and interfered; while 
Neal’s entreaties alone saved him from blows and 
abuse. Happily, but not strangely, for Douglas 
always took a boat at this pier—Neal heard the 
young Scotchman’s voice: ‘Neal! Neal Gurney! 
who is this sailor—this man you call Davy?” 

“ It—he is my father.” This had been her secret. 
She would not marry Douglas, poor, almost a beggar 
and bringing with her a helpless father. 


“ Davy—and a sailor; but his name? Gurney—” 

“No! Duncan,” said Neal, “ father is—is forgetful ; 
he calls me by my mother’s name—it makes no dif- 
ference.” 

So it came to pass, that, while the city printers 
were setting up the type for that old notice: “ Any 
information in regard to Davy Duncan,” etc., Davy, 








THE NORTHERN 


himself, sat by his blue-eyed mother in the little 
grey cottage. She always supposed it was her face 
that made him so happy at first; and Neal never 
told her it was the sight and sound of the ocean. 
Nevertheless, before many days, Grannie knew that 
the sea was her rival: it was more to Davy than 
child or mother—it was a// to him. She might have 
sorrowed but for Neal, who soon filled her heart. 
Douglas never went abroad to seek his fortune, he 
found it at home; and, after all, the Glasgow finery 
came into play. A very, very funny great-grandchild 
used to dress up in the ruffled tuckers, and chase her 





| great-grandmother around among the garden flowers, 


until you could not have told on whose white head 
the curls danced the merrier. And Davy—he-was 
always happy; but one day so much so. There had 
been a storm on the ocean; yet, at sunset, a glory 
covered and crimsoned the water. Davy found a 
boat, and stepped into it gleefully—cunningly; for 


RAILROAD STATION, VIENNA.—LEscHr 


they never trusted him alone on the ocean. He rode 
over the waves like a king; laughing low if they 
rocked him; shouting when the boat whirled and 
plunged—exultant, mad with ecstasy in the tumult 
of the waters. He went far out from land; then, in 
the frenzy of his joy, he sprang upright, watched 
for the hollow of a white-crested billow, and leaped 
—leaped into it with a yell of triumph. He sank 
—came up—fought no battle for life—pushed away 
the boat that struck him—sank with his face up- 
turned; all the loneliness gone from it—only rap- 
ture left. 
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AVE MARIA. 


THE day departs; 
The lofty Alps are bathed in crystal light, 
And crowned with burning gold. 
Still rests the sea, 
With her blue, gleaming waves 
At rest, at rest, 
As though no storm again might rend her breast. 


The mountain breeze wafts o'er the vale, in blessing, 
Its fragrant incense, soothing care and pain, 
Filling all weary hearts with peace again, 





Hushing their sorrows, ‘neath its soft caressing ; 
And deep-toned evening church-bells, sweetly blending, 
Float trembling on the gold-o'er-flooded vale, 

And call to us: ‘‘ The last bright ray grows pale, 

And all the earth to heaven a prayer is sending.” 


So pray we all, with loving hearts and lowly, 
To thee, Maria, heaven's gracious queen ; 
While softly fades away day's parting beam, 
The kast faint bell dies in the silence holy. 
—Fulia Hyatt. 


> 
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THE PARTIE FINE. 








COLONEL GOLLOP’s dinner in Harley Street (the 
colonel is an East India director, and his Mulliga- 
tawney the best out of Bengal) was just put off, much 
to my disappointment, for I had no other engage- 
ment; my wife was out of town with her mother at 
Bognor; and my clothes had been brought down to 
the club to dress—all to no purpose. 

I was disconsolately looking over the bill of fare, 
and debating between Irish stew and the thirteenth 
cut at a leg of lamb (of which seven barristers had 


'portunity of meeting this fascinating actress, and 
| keeping up my French. 
|o’clock walked back to Durognon’s: 


are ready at the club, anda man is right to give him- 
self every personal advantage, especially when he is 
going to dine with—with ladies. There—the secret 
is out. Fitz has invited me to make a fourth in a 
petit diner given to Madame Nelval of the French 
theater, and her friend Mademoiselle Delval. I had 
seen Madame Nelval from a side box a few evenings 
before—and, pardbleu, homo sum; I meant no harm; 
Gollop’s dinner was off; Mrs. Wagstaff was out of 
town; and I confess I was very glad to have an op- 


room, and having gone through the ceremony of an 
introduction in an entire state of darkness, the order 
of march was given. I offered my arm to the Baron- 
ess de Saint Ménéhould, Fitz leading the way with 
the other two ladies. 

We walked down Jermyn Street ; my heart thumped 
with some uneasiness as we crossed by the gambling- 
house in Waterloo Place, lest any one should see me. 
There is a strong gas lamp there, and I looked for 
the first time at my portly companion. She was fifty- 
five if a day—five years older than that Fitzsimons. 
| T his eased me, but somehow it did not please me. I 
whither it was | |can walk with a woman of five-and-fifty any day— 
agreed that Fitz was to bring the ladies in his | there’s my mother-in-law, my aunts, and the deuce 
brougham—the deuce knows how he gets the money | knows how many more I could mention. But I was 
to pay for it by the way, or to indulge in a hundred| consoled by the baroness presently saying, that she 
other expenses far beyond any moderate man’s| should, from my accent, have mistaken me for a 
means. a man who has 

As the St. James’ clock struck seven, a gentle-|been in Paris but once, and learned the language 
man—past the period of extreme youth it is true, but| from a Scotch usher, never mind how many years 
exhibiting a remarkably elegant person still, in a very | ago, at Mr. Lord’s academy, Tooting, Surrey. i 
becoming costume, might have been seen walking| But Iadore Paul de Kock’s novels, and have studied 
by London House, and turning down Charles Street| them so rapturously, that no wonder I should have 
to the Haymarket. This individual, I need not say,| made a proficiency in the language. Indeed, Arabella 
was myself. I had done my white tie to a nicety, and| has often expressed herself quite jealous as I lay on 
could not help saying, as I gazed fora moment in the | the sofa of an evening, laughing my waistcoat-strings 
great glass in the club drawing-room—* Cord/eu, | off, over his delightful pages. (The dear creature is 
Wagstaff, you are still as déstingué a looking fellow | not herself very familiar with the language, and sings 
as any in London.” How women can admire that| Fluve dew Tage, Partong pour Syrie, etc.. with the 
odious Fitzsimons on account of his dyed moustache, | most confirmed Clapham accent). I say she has 
I for one never could understand. often confessed herself to be jealous of the effect 

The dinner-table at Durognon’s made a neat and| produced on my mind by this dear, delightful, wicked, 
hospitable appearance ; the plated candlesticks were | odious, fascinating writer, whose pictures of French 





So I dressed, and at seven 








partaken, each with his half pint of Marsala), when | 
Jiggins, the waiter, brought me in a card, saying | 


that the gentleman was in the hall, and wished to | 


see me. 

fellow, as I 
dare say my réader knows. I went out to speak to 
him. “ Perhaps,’ thought I, “he is going to ask me 
to dine.” 

There was something particularly splendid in Fitz’s 
appearance, as I saw at a glance. He had on a new 
blue-and-white silk neckcloth, so new that it had 
never been hemmed; his great gold jack-chain, as I 
call it, was displayed across his breast, showing off 
itself and a lace ruffle a great deal too ostentatiously, 
asIthought. He had lemon-colored gloves; French 
polished boots, with deuced high heels; his hair 
curled (it is red, but oils toa mahogany color); his 
hat extremely on one side; and his moustache 
lacquered up with, I do believe, the very same varnish 
which he puts to his boots. I hate those varnished 





boots, except for moderns, and Fitz is three-and- | 


forty if he is a day. 

However, there he stood, whipping his lacquered 
boots with a gold-headed stick, whistling, twirling 
his moustache, pulling up his shirt-collar, and giving 
himself confoundedly dandified airs in a word, before 
the hall-porter and the club message-boy in brass 
buttons. 

« Wagstaff, my boy,” says he, holding out a kid 
glove, in a most condescending manner, “ I have 
something to propose to you.” 

“ What is it, and what’s your hour?” 
playfully. 

“You've guessed it at once,” answered he. “A 
dinner is what I mean—Mrs. Wagstaff is out of town, 
and—” 


Here he whispered me. 
* * * 


said I, quite 


* * * * 


Well? why not ?—after all there may be some very 
good fun. If my mother-in-law heard of it she would 
be sure to make a row. But she is safe at Bognor 
(may she stay there for ever)! It is much better 
that I should have some agreeable society than dine 
alone at the club, after the seven barristers on the 
leg of lamb. Of course it was not to be an expensive 
dinner—of course not, Fitzsimons said—no more it 
was to Azm—hang him—as you shall hear. 

It was agreed that the dinner should be at seven : the 
place, Durognon’s in the Haymarket; and, as I ra- 
ther pique myself on ordering a French dinner, that 
matter was to be consigned tome. I walked down to 
Durognon’s, looked at the room, and ordered the 
dinner for four persons—the man asked how much 
champagne should be put in ice ? which I considered 


rather a leading question, and giving a vague sort of | 


reply to this (for I determined that Fitzsimons should 
treat us to as much as he liked), I walked away to 
while away the hour before dinner. 

After all, I thought, I may as well dress: the things 





not more coppery than such goods usually are at| society are so admirably ludicrous. It was through 
taverns; the works of art on the wall were of toler-| Paul de Kock that I longed to know something 
able merit; the window-curtains, partially drawn,| about Parisian life, 
yet allowed the occupant of the room to have a| 
glimpse of the cab-stand opposite, and I seated my- 
self close to the casement, as they say in the novels, 
awaiting Captain Fitzsimons’ arrival with the two 
ladies. 

I waited for some time—the cabs on the stand dis- 
appeared from the rank, plunged rattling into the 
mighty vortex of London, and were replaced by 
other cabs. The sun, which had set somewhere be- 
hind Piccadilly, was now replaced by the lustrous 
moon, the gas lamps, and the red and blue orbs that 
flared in the windows of the chemist opposite. Time 
passed on, but no Fitzsimons’ brougham made its 
appearance. I read the evening paper, half an hour| looked upon; her hair parted meekly over the fore- 
was gone and no company come. At last, as the 


head, which was rather low; the eyes and eyebrows 
opera carriages actually began to thunder down the beautiful; the nose such as Grecian sculptor scarce 
street, ‘‘a hand was on my shoulder,” as the member 


ever chipped out of Parian stone; the mouth small, 
for Pontefract sings. I turned round suddenly from | and, when innocently smiling, displaying the loveliest 
| my reverie—that hand, that yellow-kid-glove-covered | pearly teeth, and calling out two charming attendant 
hand was Fitzsimons’. | dimples on each fresh cheek; the ear a perfect little 
“Come along, my boy,” says he, “we will go fetch | gem of an ear (I adore ears—unadorned ears without 
the ladies—they live in Bury Street, only three | any hideous ornaments dangling from them—pago- 
minutes’ walk.” | das, chandeliers, bunches of grapes, and similar mon- 
I go to Bury Street? I be seen walking through | strosities, such as ladies will hang from them— 
St. James’ Square, giving my arm to any other lady | etr’autres my own wife, Mrs. W., who has got a pair 
in Europe but my Arabella, my wife, Mrs. Wagstaff ? | of ear-rings, her uncle, the dean, gave her, that really 
Suppose her uncle, the dean, is going to dine at the | are as big as boot-jacks almost). She was habited in 
bishop’s, and should see me?—me, walking with a}a neat, closely-fitting silk dress, of Parisian tartan 
French lady, in three quarters of a bonnet! I should | silk, which showed off to advantage a figure that was 
like to know what an opinion he would have of me, | perfect, and a waist that was ridiculously small. A 
and where his money in the funds would go to ? more charming, candid, distinguished head it was 
“No,” says I, “my dear Fitzsimons, a joke is a| impossible to see. 
joke, and I am not more straight-laced than another;| Mademoiselle Delval was a modest, clever, pleas- 
but the idea that Mr. Lancelot Wagstaff should be| ing person, neatly attired in a striped something, I 
seen walking in St. James’ Square with a young}|don’t know the proper phrase; and Madame la 
French actress, is a little too absurd. It would be all | Baronne was in a dress which I should decidedly call 
|over the city to-morrow, and Arabella would tear my | gingham. 


and those charming sémz//lantes, 
Srétillantes, pétillantes grisettes whose manners he 
describes. “It’s Paul de Kock in London, by Jove,” 
said I to myself, when Fitz proposed the little din- 
ner to me; “1 shall see all their ways and their fun” 
—And that was the reason why, as Mrs. Wagstaff 
was out of town, I accepted the invitation so cor- 
dially. 

Well; we arrived at Durognon’s at a quarter past 
eight, we five, and were ushered at length into the 
dining-room, where the ladies flung off their cloaks 
and bonnets, and I had an opportunity of seeing 
their faces completely. 

Madame Neval’s was as charming a face as I ever 








eves out.” | When we sat down to the Potage Printaniére, and 
“You shan’t walk with a French actress,” said! I helped the baroness naturally first, addressing her 
Fitz. 


“You shall give your arm to as respectable a| respectfully by her title, the other two ladies began 
woman as any in Baker Street—I pledge you my | 'to laugh, and that brute, Fitzsimons, roared us if he 
honor of this—-Madame la Baronne de Saint Méné-| was insane. ‘La Baronne de Saint Ménéhould!” 
hould, the widow of a general of the empire—con- | cried out little Madame Nelval, “o par exemple! 
nected with the first people in France. Do you|c’est maman, mon cher monsieur!” On which 
mean to say that she is not equal to any of your| (though I was deucedly nettled, I must confess), I 
sugar-baking family?’’ I passed over Fitz’s sneer | said, that to be the mother of Madame Nelval, was 
regarding my family; and as it was a baroness, of}the proudes* title any lady could have, and so 
course agreed to walk with Fitzsimons in search of| sneaked out of my mortification, with this, I flatter 
the ladies. myself, not inelegant compliment. The ladies, one 
“JT thought you said Madame Delval this morn-|and all, declared that I spoke French like a Parisian, 
ling,” said I. |and so I ordered in the champagne ; 
“ Oh, the baroness is coming too,” answered Fitz- Durognon’ s Sillery is too. 
simons, and ordered a fifth cover to be laid. We| Both the young ladies declared they detested it, 
walked to Bury Street, and presently, after a great| but Madame Nelval, the elder, honestly owned that 
deal of chattering and clapping of doors and drawers, | She liked it; and indeed I could not but remark that, 


and very good 





three ladies made their appearance in the drawing- | }in our favor doubtless, the two younger dames forgot 
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THE ALDINE. 

















their prejudices, and that their glasses were no} 
sooner filled than they were empty. | 

Ah, how charming it was to see the shuddering, | 
timid, nervous way in which the lovely Nelval, ju-| 
nior (let me call her at once by her Christian name | 
of Virginie), turned away her little shrinking head as | 
the waiter opened the bottles, and they went off with 


wonders over us. No man can resist them. We 
two were as timid, wretched and trembling, until the 
asparagus came, as any mortal could be. It seemed 
as if we had committed a crime in not ordering the 
asparagus that Virginie adored. If she had proposed 
a pint of melted pearls, I think Fitz was the man to 
send off to Storr and Mortimer’s, and have the mate- 





she was wrong in this instance. The two young 
ladies embraced with the warmest cordiality, the 
quarrel about the ribbon was forgotten, the two 
young hearts were united once more; and though 
that selfish brute, Fitzsimons, who has no more heart 
than a bed-post, twiddled his eternal moustache, and 
yawned over the scene, I confess I was touched by 


their natural exhilarating pop and fiz. At the open-|rials bought. They (I don’t mean the pearls but the | this little outbreak of feeling, and this glimpse into 


ing of the first bottle, she flew into a corner; at the 
opening of the second, she ran to her mother’s arms 
(hinnuleo similis quarenti pavidam montibus avits 
matrem, as we used to say at Tooting), sweet sensi- 
but she took the 
liquor very kindly when it was opened, saying, as she 
turned up her fine eyes to heaven, “II n’y a rien qui 
m’agace les nerfs comme cela!’’ Agacer les nerfs! 
What a delicate expression! The good old lady told 
her to be calm, and made light of her terror. 

But though I had piqued myself on ordering the din- 


bility! charming, timorous grace ! 





vegetables) came in about half an hour, and she ate | 
them cold, as she said, with oil and vinegar; but the 


half hour’s pause was a very painful one, and we 
vainly endeavored to fill the odious vacuum with 
champagne. All the while, Fitzsimons, though he 


drank and kept nervously helping his neighbors 
right and left, was quite silent and frightened. I 
know which will be the better horse (as the phrase 
is) if he’s ever married. I was of course collected, 
and kept putting in my jokes as usual, but I cannot 
help saying, that I wished myself out of the prem-| 











ner, the little coquette soon set me down. She asked 
for the most wonderful things—for instance, she 
would have a salad of dandelion—then the waiter 
was packed off to Covent Garden to seek for it. 
When the fish came; she turned toward the waiter 
and said, “Comment ? vous n’avez point de moules?”’ 
with the most natural air in the world, and as if 


_muscles were always served at Parisian dinners, 


which I suppose, is the case. And then at dessert, 
what must she remark but the absence of asparagus, 
which, I must confess, I had not ordered. 

“What,” she said, turning round toward my com- 
panion, “‘is there then. no asparagus, monsieur ?— 
No asparagus! ah, monsieur! c’est ma vie; mon 
bonheur ‘que les asperges!  J’en suis folle—des as- 
perges. Je les adore—les asperges! Je ne manage 
que cela—il me les faut, Monsieur Fitzsimons, Vite, 
gargon! des asperges—des asperges 4a l’huile, en- 
tendez vous?” 

We were both very much alarmed by this manifest 
excitement of Virginie’s nerves; and the asparagus 
was sent for. O woman! you are some of you like 
the animals of the field in so far as this, that you do 
not know your power. Those who do can work 





OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA.—HOFFMANN. 





ises, dreading to think what else Madame Virginie 
might ask for, and saying inwardly, ‘“ What would 
my poor Arabella say if she knew her scoundrel of a 
Lancelot .was in such company ?”’ 

Well—it may have been the champagne, or it may 
have been the asparagus—though I never, I confess, 
remarked such a quality in the vegetable—it may, I 
say, have been the asparagus which created—what 
do you think ?—a reconciliation between Virginie 
and Héloise—the Madame Delval before mentioned. 
This is a delicate matter, but it appeared the ladies 
had had a difference in the morning about a ribbon, 
a fichu, or some such matter doubtless, and they had 
not spoken all dinner time. 

But after a bottle of sherry, four of Sillery (which 
we all took fairly, no flinching, no heel-taps, glass 
and glass about), after coffee and curagoa, and after 
the asparagus, a reconciliation took place, Héloise 
looked at Virginie, Virginie looked at Héloise, the 
latter rose from her chair, tottéred towards her friend, 
and they were in each other’s arms in a minute. Old 
Madame Nelval looked quite pleased at the scene, 
and said, smiling, to us, “ Zl/e a si bon ceur, ma fille!” 





Oh those mothers! they are all the same. Not that 


the history of the hearts of the young persons, and 
drank a glass of curagoa to old Madame Nelval with 
a great deal of pleasure. 

But oh! fancy our terror when, all of a sudden, 
Héloise, weeping on her friend’s neck, began to laugh 
and to cry, and burst out shrieking into a fit of hys- 
terics! When women begin hysterics, a tremor 
seizes me—I become mad myself—I have had my 
wife and mother-in-law both ia hysterics on the 
same rug, and I know what it is—the very sound of 
the whoo-oo0-00 drives me wild. I have heard it 








imitated in theaters and have rushed out in a frenzy. 
“Water!” water!” gasped Virginie ; (we had, some- 
how, not had any all dinner-time). I tumbled out of 
the room, upsetting three waiters who were huddled 
at the door (and be hanged to them). ‘“ Water!” 
roared I, rushing down stairs, upsetting boots, and 
alarmed chamber-maids came panting in with a jug. 
“ What will they think of us?” thought I, tremb- 
ling with emotion—“ they will think we have mur- 
dered the poor young lady, and yet on my honor 
and conscience I—Oh why did I come—what would 
Arabella say if she knew?” I thought of the police 
coming in, of paragraphs in the paper beginning, 
“ Two ruffians of gentlemanly exterior, were brought 
before Mr. Jardine,” etc.; it was too horrible—if I 
had had my hat I would have taken a coach off the 
stand, and driven down to my wife at Bognor that 
minute; but I hadn’t—so I went up to fetch it. 
Héloise was lying on the sofa now, a little calmer; 
Madame Delval and the chamber-maid were being so 
kind to her: but as for that brute, Fitzsimons, he 
was standing carelessly in one of the windows—his 
legs asunder, his two fists thrust into the tail pock- 
ets of his brass-buttoned coat, whistling “‘Suoni la 
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Tromba’”’--the picture of heartless, shameless indif- 
ference. 

As soon as the maid was gone, and I was come in, 
Madame Virginie must-of course begin hysterics too 
—they always do, these women. She turned towards 
me with an appealing look—(she had been particu- 
larly attentive to me at dinner, much more than to 
Fitzsimons, whom. she doudéd the whole time) she 
gave me an appealing look—and stuck up too. 


which is the spring of joy, is more fixed and intense 
upon such things. The rosebud thus pleases more 
than the blown rose.—Lamdé. 


ati. 


ANTEROOM OF THE NORTHERN RAILROAD 
STATION, VIENNA. 








WITHIN the last few years the most radical changes 
have taken place in the external appearance of the 





I couldn’t bear it. I flung myself down on a chair, 
and beginning to bang my.-forehead, gasped out, 
“Oh heavens! a cab, a cab!” 

“We'll have a coach. Go back with them,” said 
Fitz, coming swaggering up. : 

‘““Go back with them?” said I; “I’ll never see 
them again as long as I live.’" No more I would go 
back with them. The carriage was called; (the hys- 
terics ceased the very moment Fitz flung open the 
window and the cab-stand opposite could hear)—the 
ladies went out. In vain good old Madame Nelval 
looked as if she expected my arm. In vain Vir- 
ginie cast her appealing look. I returned it to them 
with the most stony indifference, and falling back 
upon my chair, thought of my poor Arabella who 
was at Bognor. 

The coach drove off. I felt easier as the rattle of 
the wheels died away 1n the night, and I got up to go. 
“How glad I 
am it’s over,” 
thought I, on 
the stair; “if 
ever I go to 
a partie fine 
again may I—”’ 

“T beg your 
parding, sir,” 
said the waiter, 
touching my 
elbow, just as I 
was at the ho- 
tel door. 

“ What 
it?” says I. 

“The bill, 
sir,” says he 
with a grin. 

“The bill, 
sire” | ex- 
claimed ; “why 
it’s Captain 

Fitzsimons’ 
dinner!” 

“T beg your 
parding, _ .sir, 
you ordered 
it,” answered 
the man. 

“But, good 
heavens! you 
know Captain 
Fitzsimons?” 

“We do, sir, 
precious well too. The capting owes master two 
‘underd pound,” answered the wretched official, and 
thrust the document into my hand: 





is 


No. 24. To Anatote Durognon. 

£ SM 
5 Dinners Im5 0 
Sherry ; ‘ ‘ . o 6 0 
Sillery champagne (4 bottles) 200 
Asparagus. * ° . °o5 0 
Coffee and liqueurs . . or 7. © 
Wax-lights and apartment oe. 5:6 

418 o 


And I must say that the bill, considered as a bill, 
was moderate, but I had better have dined off that 
Irish stew at the club. 


<— 





PLEASURES OF INTELLECT.—The more any object 
is spiritualized, the more delightful it is. There is 
much delight in the tragical representation of those 
things which in reality would be sights full of amaze- 
-ment and horror. The ticklings of fancy are more 
delightful than the touches of sense. How does 
poetry insinuate and turn about the minds of men! 
Anacreon might take more delight in one of his odes 
than in one of his cups. Sappho might take more 
complacency in one of her verses than in her prac- 
tices. The nearer anything comes to mental joy, the 
purer and choicer it is. It is the observation rot 
only of Aristotle, but of every one almost, “Some 
things delight merely because of their novelty;” 
and that surely upon this account, because the mind, 





Imperial City—the grand old Kazserstadt, of which, 
|as the popular ballad hath it, there is but one in the 
|world. The building up of the old £éaczs, and the 
|construction in its place of the splendid Ringe, 
which now rival in gayety and splendor the Parisian 
Boulevards, have taken from the town much of its 








| sing, but a fair proportion of musicians who can /ead and drill. 


the pompous and swelling title of National Congress was clearly 
rather a misnomer. So much for the evil, now for the good. In 
spite of its insignificance as a social force, the congress did serve 
as the rallying point of a large number of choral societies, mostly 
from the towns within easy reach of Boston, who, with the recol- 
lection of the jubilee music in their minds, have been practising 
over that, and other and newer matter, ever since; and who did 
themselves great credit under Mr. Zenahn’s baton. As they had 
had but one rehearsal for each concert, and as the chorus com- 
prised representatives of forty or fifty societies in different parts of 
New England, the excellence of their performance testified not 
only that the country towns contain a great many people who can 
It 
is very clear, too, that whatever be the importance of the congress 
itself, as a business matter, the annual meeting of so many choral 
societies cannot but afford a hearty stimulus to the zeal and per- 


severance of amateurs throughout the country, especially in the 
| rural districts. 


As a collateral matter, also, which the congress 


medizval air, and placed it foremost among the most | served to set ina little stronger light, the admirable care, system, 


modern and progressive capitals. 
true in the reformation of its railway stations. 
a curious fact, that in America, the country of all 


others which owes its very existence to its railways, | 


Especially is this | and energy now shown in introducing music as a regular branch 
It is | Of instruction in all the Boston schools is full of promise for our 
| national culture, and of itself alone, deserves, if we had space for 
| it, a separate discussion. 


In the Saengerfest, which held its biennial meeting in New York 


passengers should, for the time their evil fate obliges | in the latter part of June, we take up the subject of musical cul- 
them to linger about the purlieus of the station, be | ture from a different point. The matter is the same, but the influ- 
lodged and treated like swine, or not much better; | ences and atmosphere different. Instead of being the outgrowth 


while the oppressed subjects of the benighted des- 
potisms of Europe, as our Fourth of July orators 


delight to call them, are palatially entertained ; far | 


| of our own national and social tendencies, the Saengerbund is an 
| imported idea, the reflex of Teutonic thought and feeling in the 
| Fatherland. Though American societies are admitted to its fel- 
lowship, the composition of the Bund is overwhelmingly, almost 


better than ever they were before in their untravel-| exclusively German. From this fact, as well as from the modest 





RUINS NEAR 


ALLERHEILIGEN. 


ing existence. The old Northern Railway Station 
was, till within a few years, a rude and unsightly 
building; but, about 1860, an entire reconstruction 
was commenced, and in 1866 the present building 
was completed, one of the most attractive and grace- 
fulin Europe. It lies on the left of the Prater, look- 
ing from the city, and occupies a sort of terraced 
locality ; so that, in passing in and out of the waiting 
rooms and offices, there is much going up and down 
of staircases, as shown in our illustration. Our pic- 
ture gives the beautiful anteroom, with its twelve 
monolithic granite columns and exquisitely minute 
decoration, from which the traveler passes to the 
equally beautiful waiting rooms, and thence upon the 
platform, when the fated doors open, to his place in 
the train. 


— 


MUSIC. 








EMPHATICALLY the musical events ot the month (in which we 
write) have been the Boston meeting of the National Musical 
Congress, and the ‘‘ Saengerbund-Fest’’ in our own city. Both 
of these occasions are fraught with good auguries for the future of 
the Art in America. ‘The Boston Congress, as a congress, was 
not a very important matter. The numbers in attendance at the 
meetings and discussions were ridiculously small; the managers, 
not men of any especial social or professional prominence, and 
the gentleman at the head of the executive department more noted 
for a certain ability in getting up monster demonstrations than 
for scientific and artistic knowledge or directive skill. Moreover, 
the general public cared very little about it, and the better class 
of professional and amateur musicians disowned it. Altogether 








social position of 

the majority of our 

German _ popula- 

tion, the reaction 

of this and kin- 

dred organizations 

on our distinctly 

American musical 

life will probably 

be mainly induct- 

ive, that is, through 

the stimulus of em- 

ulation and exam- 

ple rather than by 

social interpresent- 

ation or individu- 
al influence. One 
or two interesting 
facts the Fest has 
taught us, or at 
least indicated. It 
we may generalize, 
from the experi- 
ence of their three 
concerts and the 
prize singing, it 
would seem as if 
the timbre of the 
German voice, as 
a singing voice, is 
not so good as 
the American. It, 
the German  or- 
gan, is fuller, 
rounder, and per- 
haps stronger, but 
not so clear, sweet, 
or vibratory as our 
own. Furthermore 
—and here we beg 
the excuse of our 
Teutonic ellow-citizens it we are misled by whim or prejudice— 
it would seem as if the national clearness and sharpness of intel- 
lectual development—a certain fineness of mental and tempera- 
mental fiber, in the Americans, reacted. on their singing. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the American Club, which took 
the prize for the second class (the societies being classified accord- 
ing to numbers) was especially noticeable for the clearness and 
precision of its execution and the delicacy of its gradations and 
emphasis. 

On the whole—victors or vanquished—every one concerned in 
the affair seems to have enjoyed himself hugely. The amount of 
festivity got through with during the week must have been some- 
thing altogether beyond computation; and we can well credit the 
sarcastic remark of a contemporary, that the brewers ‘think 
they miss a good deal of beer the last few days."’ When we con- 
sider the injurious effect which the presence of much fluids in the 
system exercises on diaphragmatic action, the wonder is, not that 
they sang so ill at the last concert, but that they sang at all. 


<& 
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BOOKS. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA, 
Reavis. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1871. 

A set of plain and practical, but not very original, hints to young 
men and women on all imaginable points of daily life, duty and 
culture. The most valuable portion of the work is in the extracts 
from Horace Greeley, Horace Mann and Dr. Franklin, which oc- 
cupy a large portion of its pages. 


By L. U. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. Three Discourses by George 
Jarvis Geer, D.D. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 187r. 

Three sermons on the above subject, which have substantially 
the same claim to be published as the hundred or two sermons, on 
this or similar subjects, weekly uttered in the pulpits of New York— 
no-more, 
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THE CHARTER OAK BUILDING. 


THE splendid building recently erected for the Charter Oak 
Life Insurance Company at Hartford, Connecticut, is well worthy 
of illustration in this journal, both for the cultivated taste displayed 
in the exterior of the structure, and the perfection of its interior 
arrangements for business purposes. 


gives an excellent 
idea of the char- 
acter of the build- 
ing and the har- 
mony of its pro- 
portions, The 
space covered by 
the structure is 
182 feet in length 
by 94 in width. 
The height of the 
walls, from the 
sidewalk to the 
seat of the roof, is 
82 feet. The vast 
dimensions of the 
facades are skil- 
fully diversified to 
produce a fine ar- 
chitectural effect, 
by the introduc- 
tion of pavilions 
and curtains, 
which rise from 
the basement story 
walls to the main 
cornice. In the 
center of the front 
elevation there is 
a massive portico, 
resting on stylo- 
bate pedestals, and 
crowned with a 
bold entablature. 
Resting on the 
portico is a balus- 
trade behind which 
is a fine frontis- 
piece window, sur- 
mounted by a 
frieze and a circu- 
lar pediment, in 
the tympanums otf 
which are carved, 
in full allo relievo, 
the oak branch 
and acorns em- 
blematical of the 
company’s _ title. 
The composition 
of the first story of 
both facades is 
wholly of piers and 
posts crowned with 
capitals support- 
ing bold entabla- 
tures. The com- 
position of the re- 
maining stories is 
in pieces of ashler, 
with all windows 
and openings sur- 
rounded by archi- 
traves and crown- 
ed with caps. The 
main cornice, with 
its freize and ar- 
chitrave courses, 
is very rich and 
heavy, and imparts 
to the whole struc- 
ture a peculiarly 
imposing appear- 
ance. In design- 
ing the roof, the 
architects have 
happily succeeded 
in avoiding the 
monotony of the 
pet Mansard and 
Louvre forms, in- 
troducing a double 
hip, relieved by a 
pyramidal or con- 
ical roof over each 
of the corner pavil- 
ions. This is ren- 
dered still more ef- 
fective by the high- 
ly ornate and mas- 
sive domes, win- 
dows and balus- 
trade, and the elab- 
orate chimney tops 


ornamental metal work. 
facades is Concord, N. H., granite. 
is of dark sienite, from Quincy, Mass. 


The engraving we print 





THE 


with the surrounding metal grilles and other 
The material used for facing the street 
The stylobate of both facades 
The great business hall of 


the building is located really in the rear, and occupies the full 


width of the structure. 


It is thirty-two feet in height and is 


lighted by four enormous windows on each side, which extend 


through the first and second stories. 


Of the architects, Messrs. Bryant & Rogers, it is unnecessary 
to speak, our illustration of this building sufficiently attests the 


admirable taste and skill which they have displayed in its con-| us, and the superior taste and excellence of which have made his 


struction. They have given close personal attention to the details | firm a world-wide reputation. 


He is ever on the hunt for new 


of the work, and in this they have been ably seconded by their | views and bits ot mountain scenery in far off and almost inacces- 


assistant, Mr. Frank H. Kimball. 


sible mountain localities, whither, with his apparatus, he betakes 


Of the many costly edifices throughout the country, erected for | himself, regardless of time, trouble dt expense. He essays, also, 
the accommodation of life insurance corporations, this building | with infinite patience, to catch the grand but momentary effects of 
reflects by far the greatest credit upon all concerned, and is | certain of the mists and clouds, as slowly from the valley they rise 


ddd dd 
(eecaeore] 


CHARTER OAK BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


al 





and partly veil the 
face of the cliffs, 
disclosing in some 
jagged rent, pic- 
tures of pines and 
rock pinnacles a 
thousand feet in 
the air over your 
head, and _ then 
everything is hid- 
den for another 
five hundred feet, 
when another bit 
of sky territory is 
disclosed. The 
summits are often 
entirely obscured, 
a pine tree stands 
out here and 
there; a pine tree, 
seemingly rooted 
in the fog. And 
all the time, with 
slow majestic mo- 
tion, this grand 
curtain is rising, 
now obscuring, 
now revealing por- 
tions of the eternal 
rocks. It is the 
ascension of the 
incense from a 
thousand altars, in 
this the most ma- 
jestic of God's 
temples. And, for 
fitting accompani- 
ment, there roars 
the eternal thun- 
der of the falls, 
roaring, crashing, 
and tumbling, with 
ever varying de- 
gree of sound; 
roaring and thun- 
dering as they have 
so roared and 
thundered, night 
and day, year and 
year, century and 
century, before ev- 
er man built the 
Pyramids, before 
he commenced to 
write hig history, 
before he had even 
invented a letter. 





WE have to ac- 
knowledge the re- 
ceipt, from J. B. 
Ford & Co., of two 
charming chromos 
—‘' Fast Asleep,” 
and‘‘WideAwake” 
—from paintings 
by Mrs. S. Ander- 
son, of London. 
They are pretty 
subjects — fresh, 
sweet, and bloom- 
ing child faces— 
and as gracefully 
treated by the art- 
ists as well ren- 
dered in the trans- 
fer to the chromo- 
lithograph. 


WE have re- 
ceived from the 
sculptor, Mr. John 
Rogers, another 
of his charming 
groups, ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” perme- 
ated with all that 
quaint humor and 
life-like truth for 
which his works 
are so well known. 


THE study ot 
art possesses this 


evidence of enlightened taste and good sense in the application of | great and peculiar charm, that it is absolutely unconnected with 


the building fund. 





+> 


| the struggles and contests of ordinary life. By private interests, by 
political questions, men are deeply divided and Set at variance ; 


THE Yo-Semite abounds in photographers, and their signs | but beyond and above all such party strifes, they are attraeted and 
| 


hang upon the outer walls of their canvas houses, notifying men | united by a taste for the beautiful in art. 


It is a taste at once en- 


and women that their shadows may be secured with El Capitan, |! grossing and unselfish, which may be indulged without effort, and 
or any of the falls, in the background. Among the rest is T. C. yet has the power of exciting the deepest emotions—a taste able to 
Roche, sent out by E. & H. T. Anthony.& Co., of New York. | exercise and to gratify both the nobler and softer parts of our na- 


Roche is interested in earnest in his business, the production of 
those beautiful stereoscopic pictures, specimens of which are before 








ture—the imagination and the judgment, love of emotion and power 
of reflection, the critical faculty, the senses and the reason.—Guizot. 
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FINANCIAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
s9 WALL ST., N. Y. 

Bitts oF ExcHance on Great Britain and Ireland, 
ComMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING Crenits issued, availa- 
ble in any part of the world TeLeGrapnic ‘TRANs- 
Fers OF Money made to and from London and Liver- 
pool. Apvances made on Cotton and other produce. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. WASHINGTON. 


In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO,, 
No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
we are prepared to purchase and sell 
STERLING EXCHANGE, 
to issue Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts 
of the world, } 
TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, | 
and to transact any business pertaining to an | 
AMERICAN BankinG Houst 1n Lonpon. 


JAY COOKE & CO | 
| 

BanxinG House or HENRY CLEWS & CO., } } 
s 32 Wall St... N. Y. { | 











Letters of Credit for travelers, also Commercial | 
Credits issued through Messrs. Clews, Habicht & Co.. | 
London, and their correspondents, available through- | 
out the world. 
Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, | 


National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ireland, 
| 


and all their branches. | 
Drafts and Cable Transfers on Europe, San Fran- | 


Interest allowed on daily balances of deposit ac- | 


cisco, and the West Indies. 


counts ; Certificates of Deposit issued ; Notes, Drafts 
and Coupons collected ; advances made against mer- 
chandise and approved collaterals. 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and 
Railroad Iron. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. | 
11 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. | 

ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND CIRCULAR | 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, available and pen in | 
all the principal cities of the world; also, special | 
credits for use in the United States, Canada,and West 
Indies. 

Telegraphic Transfers of Money to and from Lon 
don, Paris, San Francisco, Havana, &c. 

Current accounts received on such terms as may be 
agreed upon. 





| 
| 





BANKING IHIOUSE OF 


Edward Haight & Co. 
No. 9 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


LocKwooD&Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 92 Broapway, N. Y. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 
GEO. OPDYARE & CO. 


25 NASSAU ST., COR. CEDAR. 


DEPOSITS received from Individuals, Firms, 
Banks, Bankers, and Corporations, subject to check at 
sight, and interest allowed at the rate of Four per 
cent. perannum. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued, bearing Four.per cent. interest, payable on 
demand, or after fixed dates. COLLECTIONS made 
on all accessible points in the United States, Canada 
and Europe. Dividends and Coupons also collected, 
and all most promptly accounted tor. ORDERS 
promptly executed, for the purchase and sale of Gold ; 
also, Geceraaaes and other Securities, on commis- 
sion. INFORMATION furnished, and purchases or 
exchanges Of Securities made for Investors. NEGO- 
TIATIONS of Loans, and Foreign Exchange effected. 








MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Organized as the exponent of the Massachusetts | 


FOHN unaL 
| 


Hion. GEO. P SANGER, Pres’t. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, Vice-Pres't. 
GEORGE B, AGER. Secretary. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


“ Non-Forfeiture” Law.) | 
| 
| 


Dividends are declared annually, after the tirst pay- 
ment, available immediately as Cash in payment ot | 
Premium, or to increase the amount of Insurance, at 
the option of the Insured. Six Dividends have been 
paid since the Company’s organization in 1863, or | 
ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF BUSINESS. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable after ONE payment. 


All Cash Policies are entitled to a Paid-up a" 


after ONE Payment. 


BRICE COLLARD, General Ageut, 
Branch Office, 155 BROADWAY, 
New York City, 
Agents wanted.—Apply as above. 


| Josers LAWRENCE 000 vccscecccesccsceccses 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Offices : 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. 


OFFICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S.C. CHANDLER, Jr., Actuary. 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med. Examiner. 





| DIRECTORS : 

| James B, Coucats....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers, | 
Cuauncery M, Depew Late Secretary of State. 
President, 
Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 


OSEPH T. SANGER.....-. 
ev. Henry C, Fisu, D.D Newark, New Jersey, 
Ricnarp W, Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 
UTHER W., FROST.......0eecee ee ceeeeees New York, 


| No. of Policies issued in 1870, 
| Total Policies issued. 
| Assets, 


12.537 
‘ . 35,000 
. $4,600,000 00 | 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 


Assets, January Ist, 1871, . $2,080,260.20 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, . $150.41 


THE ORIGINAL ‘“ CONTINENTAL.” 
Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 
Part Note, with Percentage Dividends. 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace Allowed. 


SAMUEL E, ELMORE, President, 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 





Kurckerbocker 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CO. 


Principal Orrick: 
No. 164 BROADWAY 


Assets, May, 1870, 


Ann'l Income for 1869, 5,041,000.00 


Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 


New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040 


- $7,550,000.00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


KE. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


251 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, . $2,000,000 





| All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 
| 


| All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. | 


| Liberal Modes for the Payment of 
Premiums. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The entire profits of the company will be 
divided equitably among the Insured. 


W. LH. PECKHAM., President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
L. McADAM, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN 


EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. 
Secretary, Actuary, 
| SIDNEY W. CROFUT. LEM’L H. WATERS. 
Medical Examiner, Supt. of Agencies, 
| THOS. K. MARCY, M.D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


No. 





| 
| ORGANIZED APRIL 3 1869. 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION 
EXCELLENCE. 


The Empire Mvutuat has achieved a success almost 
unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued - 3,349. 
Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. 
Premiums, - - - - $369,047.23. 
Assets, over - - $350,000.00. 


OF 








Toe MuTvuat 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY. 








F. S. WINSTON, President 





Cash Assets, $40,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
States Stocks. 








Issues every approved description of Life and En- 
dowment Policies on selected lives, at MODERATE 
RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
holders, to be used either in payment of premiums, 
or to purchase additional insurance, at the option of 
the assured. 

OFFICERS: 
RICHARD A. McCURDY., Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass‘t Actuary 


TEN. 


per cent. interest on a large portion of surplus. 


FOUR 


per cent, reserve on all policies. 


Facts which make the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, of Milwaukee, Wis., desir- 
able insurers. 


J. H. VAN DYKE, President. 
HEBER SMITH, Vice-President. 
AUG. GAYLORD, Secretary. 


Charter Oak 
LirE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


N.S. PALMER, Gen’. AGENT. 








Assets, | Income, 
$9.000.000. | $3,500,000. 
Dividends | Claims 
Paid } Paid 
to Insured, on Policies. 
$2.50 .000. | $250,000. 


The only Company that Guarantees ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS, and the first in the U.S, to pay Divi- 
dends on and after the First Renewal. 

The Books and Circulars issued by the Company 
will be furnished to any person applying for them. 

JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 

Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas’r. 








E. RIMMEL, 


PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


PERFUMER BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
TOILET VINEGAR, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne for all toilet and sanitary 
purposes, 


PURIFIED EXTRACT OF LIME- 
JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the hair and giving it a beautiful gloss, 
without greasing it. Exquisitely cool 
and refreshing. 
EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Ihlang-Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c. 


WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP, 


Far i ageige to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. 





Sold by all Druggists. 





SpeciAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE Unitep STATEs, 


EpwWAkDES & RUSSELL, 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW.YORK. 
Office: Nos.156 & 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. 


Assets, $7,500,000 


Annual Income, 2,500,000 


Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
_paid annually, commencing on the payment 
of the second annual premium. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Hatsgy, Sec. C. Y. Wemp te, Vice-Pres’t. 
H.Y.Wewmpte, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 





No. 38 Vesey St, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


PHGENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, : : 


$5.500,000. 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies on ALL. CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all Restrictions on Business and 
Travel Removed. 


Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 
on the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


E. FESSENDEN, 


President. 


J. F. BURNS, 
Secretary. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. C. GOODMAN. Resident Director. 








UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Broadway. cor. Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 


The Principal Features of this Company are 
ARSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY to the INSURED 


ALL FORMS OF 
Life and Endowment Policies 
ISSUED. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL W. LEEDS, Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 








THE Economical has raised its premium rates. 

THE Manhattan Life and the New England 
take no more notes on new business. 

THE aes London and Globe has opened 
an elegant office at the corner of Park Place and 
Broadway. The assets of this company are over 
twenty million dollars. 

THE general agency of the John Hancock Life, 
at 155 Broadway, in this city, is now under the 
management of Brice Collard, formerly of Boston. 
Under his charge, the company hopes to increase 
its large list of volicy-holders in this city and 
State. The standing of the company is excellent, 
and its dealings with its customers has gained a 
high reputation. 

Tue Society for Promoting Life Insurance 
among Clergymen has perfected a simple plan by 
which the cost of insurance to clergymen is 
greatly reduced. The office of the society is at 
26 Bible House, N. Y., and among the officers 
are James Brown, president; Howard Potter, 
treasurer, and James M. Sherwood, secretary. 
These names are a guaranty of the standing of 
any company. \ 

THE Equitable Life has devised a new plan, 
which gives the policy-holder as many months’ 
grace, in payment of his premium, as the number 
of years he is willing to wait for his dividend. It 
is claimed that the dividend will be larger the 
longer it is left with the company, and all that 
some men seem to think of insurance is large 
and immediate dividends; but as both these ad- 
vantages cannot be secured, they will be satisfied, 
it is presumed, with only one of them. 

INQUIRIES have been made of the president of 
the Viaduct Railway Company, as to the rumors 
which have been circulating, for a few days past, 
about other quick transit lines. Judge Hilton 
laughed at the idea of buying them up, and de- 
clared that such a policy had never been contem- 
plated by the directors, and should never be car- 
ried out so long as he remained president of the 
company. ‘' We have no money for any such 
purpose,"’ he said; ‘‘ our money has been raised 
to build a railroad with, and we mean to build 
a railroad with it, and nothing else." 

‘THE business of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, for 1870, was nearly double 
that of 1869, and the company is making steady 
and healthtul progress. ‘The assets are invested 
well, and amount to nearly one million dollars. | 
Some of the investments are made in sections 
where the rate of interest is greater than is ob- 
tained in the Eastern States. A new plan for 
paying dividends has been recently adopted, by 
which the largest amount of alge insurance is 
secured, in consideration of the full and regular 
premium paid, ever offered by any life company. 

THE Guardian Mutual Life has been, of late, 
contesting several policies, but in every case there 
has been good grounds for the action taken, and 
this company serves the best interests of its policy- 
holders by refusing to pay claims wnich are tendo: 
lent, or which have been obtained wrongfully. 
There have been paid, by several companies, a 
number of unjust claims, as a matter of policy, or 
to gain a local reputation for never contesting 
claims. These payments, made under such cir- 
cumstances, are very dangerous in their results, 
and the companies practising the thing, and who 
boldly announce ‘‘ no claims contested,” are un- 
worthy of the confidence of the square insurer. 
In spite of the vigilance of officers, examiners and 
agents in any large company, there will be issued 
policies which ought not to be paid, and any com- 
pany which has the nerve to contest such when 
they are notoriously and plainly obtained by fraud, 
deserves the encouragement and support of the 
community. The best interests of the policy- 
holders should be protected always, but the motto 
should be ‘* prompt payment of just claims only.” 


THE GREAT STOCK COMPANY—THE REPUB- 
Lic LiFE.—In conning over the names of the 
stock-holders of this company, some five hundred 
in number, we find so many of our commercial 
men, whose names seem as household words in 
their connections with the commercial affairs 
where reliability, enterprise, integrity, and suc- 
cess are demanded. Let us mention a few on 
the New York list: Ex-Mayor Opdyke, the bank- 
er; Edward E. Eames, of H. B. Claflin & Co.; 
George C. Collins; Benj. B. Sherman; Samuel 
McLean; Fred. Butterfield, of Jacobus & Co.; 
E. N. Tailer, Jr.; George A. Clark, of G. A. 
Clark & Bros. ; William Lotimer, of W. Lotimer 
& Co.; Peleg. Hall, of Anthony & Hall; J. Q. 
Preble, of J. Q. Preble & Co.; Henry F. Spauld- 
ing, of Spaulding, Hunt & Co.; A. E. Beach, of 
the eg American; Charles H. Fellows, of 
Fellows, Hoffman & Co.; Henry E. Hawley, of 
Carter, Hawley & Co.; C. W. Durant; George 
Dayton; Hugh Auchincloss, of J. & H. Auchin- 
closs; Emil Sauer, President German American 
Bank; J. Q. Hoyt, Vice-President New York & 


Boston Rail Roads; William B. Ogden, capital- 
ist; George C. Richardson & Co., d oods ; 
ames M. Dunbar, of James L. Little Co, ; 


oseph J. O'Donohue; Robert Newman, and 
others which our inclination urge us to mention 
but space forbids. The question then arises— 
what wife or child will ever have to question the 
wisdom of the husband or father in the selection 
of ail or either of these men as custodians of their 
trust? 


WHAT AN OLD RAILROADER Says.—''I ad- 
vise you to take the Erie Railway; I always take 
it, going East or West, when my business per- 
mits, because I feel safer on that road than on 
any other, because it is better managed, and, in 
better condition than any of the Western roads. 
When I get on to that road I can sleep sound, 
because I know that the road-bed is in good 
order, and everything is done that can be to keep 
it so. I have been a railroad man over fifteen 
years, and have crawled up from engineer to 
master of transportation on one of the principal 
roads of the country, and have traveled fifteen 
to tony Downe miles within a year, on roads 
in the West, and I consider the Erie the best 
managed of any of them, and in better condition 
to-day than any Western road. Some railroad 


men consider the Erie management a little ex- 
travagant because they have the best of every- 
thing, the best road-bed, the best locomotives, 
the best cars, the best engineers and conductors, 


The Connecticut 
MUTUAL . 
Lire Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Dec. 31st, 1870, + $30,915,957.02. 
Total Death-Claims paid to date, = $11,316,351.26 
Total Amount of Insurance Outstand- 


ing, over - - - - - $181,265,762.00 
Dividend payable to its members in 
1871, - - - - * se - $4,250,000.00 





OFFICERS: | 
JAMES GOODWIN. President. 
Z. Preston, V.-Pres’t. E.B. Watkinson, V.-Pres’t. 
. S. Otmstep, V.-Pres’t and Treas. 

J. L. Greene, Sec. 
E, W. Bryant, Act’y. L.S. Witcox, M.D., Med. Ex. 





This Company is characterized by great 
economy in management; careful selection 
of lives ; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments; and it grants all 
desirable forms of Life Insurance upon 
strictly equitable terms, and at the cheap- 
est attainable rates of cost. 


| The following Tables concisely ex 
| 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


ANDES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Cash Capital, .-. .. . §1.000,000. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Organized May 184s. 
ASSETS, over $13,000,000. 








ANNUAL INCOME Over $6,000,000. Non-FORFEITURE 
Pian originated by this Company. Att Poticizs 
Non-ForFeitaB_e. Pure.ty Mutuat—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million 
dollars. 

New Policies issued in 


PRINDLE & MANGAM, Managers, 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
1869, tOn7 17s ty 341446,303. | 


The Liverpool & London & 
ibit the progress of 


during th t si b 
the Company Caring te £08 SE ID ee, | lobe Ins. Co. 








1868, 9,105, ins’g $30,765,947. 


Accumulation of Ae 





tte, - tamhee = Same = Oheut| Aecate Gold. $20,400,000 
- ee OES Brads 
o: et: ee eek 

21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 United States, 3,000,000. 
fo lames, vegans have Wen returned to Policy 45 William St. 


ends, and 7S the Assets exhibit an 
increase during that period of over ten and a haly | . : 
million dollars. | i >. WALCOTT, Pres’t 


ORRIS FRANKLIN, President. H \ N O V E R 





1, Remsen Lang, Sec’y 








NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


(ORGANIZED IN - - 


THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS, CO. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—)— 


Cash Assets, - - $8,000,000.00 


—_o——- 


Every Description of Lifeand Endowment 
Policies Issued. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
a 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. B, F. STEVENS, Pres't. 
S. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 


SECURITY . 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co.. 


1843.) 





31 and 33 Pine St., New York. 











ASSETS, - + + = $2,400,000 
INCOME, - . - - - $1,400,coo 
Successful Progress of the Company: 

No, of Amount 
New Policies Gross Insured by | Total Gross 
Policies, issued | Receipts. New Assets, 

each y’r. Policies, 

Year 1862, 211 23,423 489,000 122,857 
** 1863, 888 80,538 1,939, 55° 160,092 
“1864, | 1,403 149,411 | 2,819,743 249,831 
“s 1865, | 2,134 323,827 | 4.841,280 425,027 
“+ 1866, | 3,325 | 603,651 | 7,526,509 | 753,398 
‘1867, 4,094 880,000 | 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
“* 1868, $3 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 | 1,854.570 
* 1869, 4358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 | 2,377,652 

















No Restrictions on Travel. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Three Annual 
Cash Payments. 
Every description of Policy 
favorable terms. 
Rop’t L. CasE, THEO. R. WETMORE, 
President. Vice-President. 
Isaac H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Reusen H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 
Dr. SterHen Woop, Medical 
Dr. Samus Sexton, | scuanhiere. 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


issued on the most 





Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


—_o——— 


J. G. Batterson, Pres’t. C. D. Patmer, Sec’y. 


—_——9————— 


This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 for $990.70 


Received in Premiums, 
— 








but that suits the traveling public."’ 





WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. | 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
| ‘ 
C. C. KIMBALL, Fire Insurance Co. 
General Agent for the above old and sub-| OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CASH ASSETS 


stantial Company for Connecticut. | (Cor. Cedar Street,) 


OFFICE: 240 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD. | ~yoMas JAMES, Actuary. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply as above. | $72 6 399 9 4 
* ot . 


Eastern Agency Dep't. 





| ASSETS, ¥ANUARY 1st, 1871, 





AL TNA ‘Citizens’ Ins. Co. 


Life Insurance Co., | 156 BROADWAY. N. Y.. 
med Issues Partici 


ting Policies, entitling the holders to 
| THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PROFITS. 
Casu CaPITAL, - - - 
Assets, Jan. rst, 1870, - - 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








$300,000.00 
684,444-74 


| EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres. 





$11,520,686 12. 


Tur EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Soctety 


Or tHe Unitep STATES, 


No. 1200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


( FIRE INSURANCE.) 


THE“NATIONAL, 


(INCORPORATED 1838.) 
Watt S$ ‘ 
$88 THIRD AVENt NEW YORK. 


788 THIRD AVENUE, 
61 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. (E. D.) 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Office, 12 Wall St. 
H. A. Hows, President. 
P. Norman, Vice-Pres’t and Secretary. 


Hartford Steam Bowler 
INSPECTION & INS CO. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


‘Metropolitan Ins. Co. 
| 


No. 108 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insures Fire Risks at Equitable Rates. 
CAPITAL, - - - - $300 000 


Sam’t J. Youna, Sec’y. R. M. C. Granam, Pres'’t. 
| MERCANTILE 
| 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 








Assets, . . ‘ 
Annual Income, . 


$1 5,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 





PuRELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
Sum Assured (new business) in 1870, about Ten 


Million Dollars in excess of any other Life 
Insurance Company in the world. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WM. C. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. President. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK. 














OrFice, 5: WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. | 





35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
——_o 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 


: oe 2 : | ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, 9r., Vice-President. 
and will issue policies making loss payable in England. | 47 4vsoN W.HEGEMA N, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than C. ¥. DESPARD, Secretary. 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 








e | THE 
The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts r ‘ 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre-| Congress & Empire Spring Waters 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for | OF SARATOGA, 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. (now, as ever, superior to all others of th e locality.) 
; are nature’s best remedies for Bitious HEADACHE, 
J. D. JONES, President. Dyspgpsia and ConsTIPATION, and sure preventatives 


Cuarces Dennis, Vice-Pres’t. of all bilious disorders. Try them. Buy only the 
W. H. H. Moors, 2d Vice-Pres’t. . bottled waters. None genuine on draught. For Sale 
J. D. Hew ett, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


by Druggists generally. 
; At our General Mineral Water Depot al. varietie 
| of Natural Waters for sale at proprietors’ prices, de- 


| livered free in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
CULBERT & CO., 


CONGRESS AND EMPIRE SPRING CoO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Poc KET Boo KS | Whatever Singing Book you buy, buy 
‘ >| 
24 MAIDEN LANE NY. | In which you will finda large Collection of Tunes, the 


J. H. Cuapman, Secretary. 














an 

94 Chambers St., New York City 
also the American Tune Book. 
| ** Favorites,’ selected from all the books of Church 
a vanes —s the ry Leh te Years. These, 
: ; | with a hundred well-proved Anthems, and numbers 
Russia Leather Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, &c. | of Chants, Hymns set to Music, Quartets, &c., &c., 
| constitute it ASTANDARD WORK, Fitte« for the 
use of Choirs. tor Vestries, for Congregational Prac- 
tice. Price. $1.50; $13.50 per doz. -uailed, postpaid, 
| on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C .H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





Fine Swiss and American 


WATCHES, 


Pendant and Key Winders. 

Fine Gold Fewelry, Cameo Rings, 
Lockets, Sleeve Buttons, &c., &e. 
SOLID SILVERWARE. 
ScHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 








“ THE ALDINE PRESS.” 
JAMES SuTTON & Co., 23 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK, 








THE ALDINE is printed on a Campbell 





Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 





22 John St. & 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’s Son’s Ink. 





























